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it was in Spain, the true home, as it was the original source, of the order, that its disintegration began.  The appointment   to   the   generalship   of the   Neapolitan Claudio Acquaviva (1581-1615) had  excited much discontent among the Spanish. Jesuits, who began to think of emancipating themselves  in  some  measure from his control.    In return, the general, himself a man in his prime, superseded many of the fathers of more advanced age in the Spanish colleges by younger men, and the consequence was a kind of revolt of the adherents of the ancien regime.    This movement, led by Henriquez and Mariana, attracted the good-will of Philip II., never at heart a friend of the Jesuits.    At Home, however, the imperturbable Acquaviva obtained from. Gregory XIV. (1590-91) a decision against the contentions of the Spanish faction.   But under Clement VIII. the Spanish malcontents succeeded in bringing about the summons of a General Congregation of the order as supreme over the general himself (1592); and notwithstanding Acquaviva's success in influencing the results of the discussions of this congregation, he was  obliged to submit to an adverse Papal ruling. The effect of these changes was slighter than had been either hoped or feared, but the order inflicted a serious moral loss upon itself by the internal divisions which provoked Pope Clement's reforms of its system.    They were followed (1599) "^7 ^ne same Pope's courteous contravention of one of the most cherished principles of the order by pressing the purple upon the great Jesuit controversialist Bellarmine, the first volume of whose magnum opus had been placed upon the Index by Sixtus V. because of its refusal to acknowledge the